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Memorabilia. 





(NCE more—now, as will be guessed, in 

consequence of the war—we have to ask 
our readers to note a change of address for 
communications to the Editor. 

These should now be directed to 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PReEss, 
Press Roap, 
NEASDEN Lang, 


Lonpon, N.W.10. 
Telephone: Gladstone 1186. 





We have just received the Transactions of 
the Worcestershire Archaeological Soci- 

ety for 1938. The Editor, Mr. E, A. B. Bar- 
nard, F.S.A., and Mr. J. F. Parker, F.S.A., 
continue their account of ‘The Monumental 
Brasses of Worcestershire.’ The rubbings of 
brasses made by Mr. Parker are uncommonly 
good; with one exception the inscriptions 
have come out so clearly that it proved un- 
necessary to set, them out in the letterpress, 
and the brasses of William and Alice Brugge 
at Longdon, and John and Katherine Blount 
at Mamble have been rendered no less success- 
fully. Mr. Barnard’s notes give full par- 
ticulars relating to the persons commemor- 
ated. Mrs, Mary Green gives us Part V of 
her account of ‘Old Painted Glass in 
Worcestershire ’ ; this is set out alphabetically 
and the present instalment goes from Hadsor 
to Heightington. Perhaps the item of most 
general interest will be found to be Mr. Bar- 
nard’s paper on ‘ Salwarpe and the Talbots,’ 
which was read to the Society some eighteen 
months ago. The most distinguished person 
tm at Salwarpe was the famous Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. (It is a pity 
that the printers have made some muddle 
over the three Henries whom it was Richard’s 
lot to serve). Mr. Barnard reproduces three 
of the drawings from the ‘ Pageant of the 








Birth, Life and Death’ of the great Earl, 
that treasure at the British Museum which 
has been attributed to John Rous, though the 
attribution has not been accepted by all 
authorities. The famous tomb at St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, is also given in two photographs 
of which the ‘‘ close-up ’’ of the head is par- 
ticularly pleasing. Salwarpe itself contains 
a beautiful monument, well known to the 
student of sculpture in England—the altar- 
tomb of Olave Talbot, who died at the age of 
eighteen in 1681. Placed against the north 
wall of the church, it presents an inscription 
on a framed square of marble with a charity 
child in alabaster on each side of it. These 
figures of children are among the most charm- 
ing in England whether one considers their 
innocent sweet faces and graceful pose, or 
their rather stiff but attractive seventeenth- 
century dress. Mrs. Esdaile, who has done 
so much to revive for us our treasures of 
Renaissance sculpture, has now, Mr. Barnard 
tells us, established the fact that the figures 
are the work of William Stanton, a sculptor 
who has several other good pieces to his name. 


PART from its accounts of the work done 
by the various grammarians who have 
attempted to reduce the Irish of the poets to 
system in print, there is a good deal to enter- 
tain the student of language in a brochure 
we picked up the other day: the Sir John 
Rhys Memorial Lecture of 1938, by Dr. 
Osborn Bergin on ‘ The Native Irish Gram- 
marian’ (Humphrey Milford, 2s. net). 
There is for one thing, the freedom of Irish 
speculation, untrammelled either by Latin or 
by concern for established philology. We are 
told of an Irishman—and a distinguished 
one too—who maintained to the writer that 
the name Danube, Donau, was Donn-abha, 
which is Irish for ‘‘ Brown River.” This, 
being moreover modern, is more delectable 
even than the etymologies of Isidore of 
Seville, whose guesses (such as that vulpes is 
volu-pes: ‘‘ est einm volubilis pedibus’’) are 
twistings of Latin. Again, there is the 
standard evolved by skilful and learned 
literati—beginning, it appears, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries—which, by the sixteenth 
century, had worked itself out on lines alto- 
gether independent of Latin, and so long 
maintained itself in vigour and purity, 
though by whom exactly evolved and main- 
tained is not known. The tracts on grammar 
about which Dr. Bergin tells set out examples 
and pronounce on correctness (‘incorrect 
because it is not used”’ is one of the judg- 


| ments given), but have little or no theory in 
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them. It seems a question of knowing empiri- 
cally, and respecting, the language of good 
society. It is pleasant too to dwell on the 
practice of teaching students to compose in 
the dark, each in his own room, a theme 
being assigned; and how at supper-time 
candles were brought and each man wrote out 
his composition, who then, all gathered in the 
hall, submitted the work to their professors. 

Not till 1677 was there a printed grammar 
of Irish, which was published in Rome. The 
author was Francis O’ Molloy, a priest. Some 
fifty years passed before another Irish 
grammar appeared, this time in Louvain, by 
H. MacCurtin. On both of these there are 
interesting things to be said, though the 
cream of the work may be found in the pages 
on the famous John O’Donovan. In his 
translations it is curious to reflect that— 
blamelessly, in his own eyes and in those of 
his contemporaries—when he was unable to 
make out the sense of the original he filled 
up blanks by composition of his own, and that 
no longer ago than the middle of last century. 


()N Sept. 23, 1839, Colonel Pasley, after 

several smaller attempts and experiments, 
blew up the wreck of Royal George, which 
had been partly blocking the anchorage at 
Spithead. A cylinder of 2,320 lbs. of powder 
was lowered and placed alongside the most 
compact portion of the wreck. The vessel in 
which the voltaic battery was placed was 
drawn off to a distance of 500 ft. (the length 
of the connecting wires) and instantly, on 
the circuit being completed, the explosion fol- 
lowed. There was observed first a violent 
tremulous motion on the surface of the sea; 
then the uprising of a huge dome of water, 
at first slow, then rapid, and attaining a 
height of 28 ft. or 30 ft. This fell, producing 
a series of rings. Considering that the 
explosion had occurred at a depth of 90 ft., 
the effect produced at the surface of the water 
was thought to be considerable, yet neither 
shock nor sound was as great as had been 
expected. Immense quantities of wreckage 
floated upwards. Next day the mainmast 
was picked up entirely covered with live bar- 
nacles, some of them 8 ins. long. Guns of 
brass and iron, the capstan, two tillers, 
copper fish kettles, silver shoe-buckles and 
many other things were recovered. It had 
been reckoned that the guns and the vessel’s 
copper sheathing would pay the cost of this 
clearing of the anchorage. Iron which had 
been exposed was reduced to a soft substance 
resembling plumbago.—From the Annual 
Register, 1839. 












Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DESERT 
ISLANDS. 


Truth and Fiction have, of late, been 09 
promiscuously blended together, in Perform. 
ances of this Nature; that, in the present 
Case, it seems absolutely necessary to distin- 
guish the one from the other. If Robinson 
Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and Collonel Jack 
have had their Admirers among the lower 
Rank of Readers; it is as certain, that the 
Morality in Masquerade, which may be dis. 
covered, in the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, 
has been an equal Entertainment to the 
Superior Class of Mankind. 

‘““The present Case’? was an_ ingenious 
narrative entitled ‘ The Hermit: or, the Un- 
paralled Sufferings and Surprising Adven- 
tures of Mr. Philip Quarll, An Englishman,’ 
1727, published a year after ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels’ and eight years after Defoe’s 
masterpiece. 

It was by no means uncommon for a writer 
living in the seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century solemnly to aver the truth of his fic- 
tion ; he was prepared, in fact, to exploit any 
device from log-book entries to explanatory 
footnotes and textual emendation in order to 
—— verisimilitude to his narrative. The 
audacity of the author of ‘ The Hermit,’ 
however, went beyond that of his rivals. Not 
only did he maintain that his book was of 
more use to the public on the conventional 
score that every incident he related was “ real 
Matter of Fact,’’ but he spun his yarn out 
of material filched from the three books of 
Daniel Defoe mentioned in the preface 
quoted above. 

The book purports to be the work of Edward 
Dorrington, based upon a parchment mant- 
script that he received from a Mr. Quarll, 
whom he had discovered living the life of 
hermit on a desolate island off the Mexican 
coast. To render his tale more convincing, 
the author informs the reader that he com- 
municated the hermit’s memoirs to a friend 
in London for publication as he was about to 
embark on another voyage to Peru and 
Mexico, when he hoped to see Mr. Quarll 
again. The narrative is mainly a rehash of 
such ingredients of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ a 
man overboard, a threatened mutiny, bad 
dreams, a native companion, the crude manu- 
facture of home comforts, and the simple cul- 
tivation of primal necessities. Only the con- 
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struction of the romance is original; it falls 
neatly into three divisions: (a) Dorrington 
discovers the venerable hermit and leaves the 
island with the memoirs; (b) the account of 
Quarll’s life in England, which combines fea- 
tures of ‘ Moll Flanders’ and ‘ Colonel Jack,’ 
culminating in the shipwreck which landed 
him on his desolate island ; and (c) a descrip- 
tion of his life on the island up to the point 
when Dorrington found him. 

The vogue for shipwrecks and desolate 
islands in English literature dates from the 
ublication in 1668 of ‘The Isle of Pines’ 
ty Henry Neville. If Mr. Quarll the 
bigamist escaped to his desolate island from 
female persecution, George Pine seems to have 
revelled in the state of polygamy into which 
his disaster plunged him, and he lived to see 
his desolate island become literally ‘‘ The 
Isle of Pines.”” In this brief pamphlet critics 
have detected the germ of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
but as a whole series of such fiction extends 
from Neville to Defoe, it is not possible to 
establish an immediate connection between 
their writings, though Neville’s graphic de- 
sription of a storm and the ensuing ship- 
wreck is highly suggestive. Origins are usu- 
ally difficult to establish: the Elizabethans 
had revealed a penchant for shipwrecks both 
in drama and in prose fiction, and before 
them there was the tiresome “‘ exile-and- 
return’’ motif of classical derivation in 
medieval romance. The realistic treatment 
of shipwrecks and desolate islands, however, 
is assuredly a product of seventeenth-century 
literature, possibly inspired by the work of 
Hakluyt and Purchas, and Neville’s pam- 
phlet appears to have been first in the field. 

Twenty-five years after Neville’s brief fic- 
tion there appeared 

A New Discovery of Terra Incognita Aus- 
tralis, 1693, by James Sadeur a Frenchman 
(Who being Cast there by a Shipwreck, lived 
thirty-five years in that Country), 
awork which may have inspired Swift to con- 
jure up his islands of Lilliput and Blefescu 
i that uncharted region. With the publi- 
cation in 1617 of a translation of a Spanish 
letter under the title of ‘Terra Australis in- 
cognita, or A new Southerne Discoverie :. . , 
interest in the legend of a southern continent 
had revived, and it is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that Lemuel Gulliver endured shipwreck 
in that quarter of the world in 1699. More- 
over, ‘‘ Cousin’? Dampier sighted the real 
thing in 1688. 

As a rule the literature of ‘‘ Shipwracks 
and Desolate Islands ’’ is realistic and avoids 
the absurdities of ‘‘idle Romances and 








Poetical Fictions’’; occasionally, however, 
an author produced an absurd narrative such 
as ‘The miraculous and strange Adventures 
and Deliverances of one Andrew Battel of 
Leigh in Essex,’ as well as so stark an account 
as ‘ A Strange Deliverance of an Englishman 
from a Desolate Island near Scotland, wherein 
he had long continued in extream penury and 
misery.’ Both narratives appeared in a book 
published in 1684 called ‘ Historical Rarities 
and curious Observations,’ written by Wil- 
liam Winstanley, 

‘ A Strange Deliverance of an Englishman 
is interesting because for once the desolate 
island was not tropical: it was a rocky islet 
off the coast of Scotland having ‘‘ neither 
Grass nor Tree, nor ought else from which a 
man could procure any subsistence, nor any 
shelter ’’; moreover, the narrative has every 
sign of being an account of actual experience. 
According to Winstanley, three men had taken 
to a boat when their ship was chased by « 
French pirate in the Irish Sea; a storm drove 
the boat ashore and one of the occupants died 
from exposure. The two survivors found 
their island not only desolate but barren, and 
their only food was sea-mews, which they 
were obliged to eat raw, and some eggs 
gathered from holes in the rocks. The only 
fresh water on the island was found in small 
pits in the rocks, but ‘‘ in stormy weather 
the Waves dashed over it, and filled the Pits 
with Salt-water.’? One morning the English- 
man awoke to find his companion missing, 
and after a desperate search he decided that 
he had fallen into the sea either out of despair 
or not being fully awake, ‘* but rather thought 
that through Carelessness he fell from the 
Rock as he was looking for Birds’ Eggs.’’ 
Ultimately, the sole survivor, “‘ with hollow 
and distorted eyes,’’ is taken off by a Flemish 
ship which has been becalmed off the island. 

In 1675 there had appeared ‘ A True Rela- 
tion how Eighteen Men were Cast away at 
Sea’ by Philip Hanger, a pamphlet which 
has a greater claim than even ‘A Strange 
Deliverance of an Englishman ’ to being con- 
sidered authentic inasmuch as its author is 
described as the master of the Susanna, the 
wrecked ship. ‘‘ This... Relation is nothing 
of Imposture,’’ states the publisher, ‘‘ but a 
real Truth; being under the hand of the 
Master of the said Vessel, who is now living 
in the City of Bristol . . . His way of Life 
hath been at Sea. Hear him speak then in 
his own language, giving a bare and true Re- 
lation of matter of Fact, without a Preamble, 
or the gaudy flourishes of Rhetorick and Elo- 
quence.”” What follows is a stark account of 
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the terrible hardships that the crew and 
master endured in an open boat before they 
were picked up by an English vessel. They 
had been a full month in their small craft 
before sighting a group of uninhabited 
islands, when they were too weak and giddy 
to stand. It is interesting to note from the 
following extract that Defoe may have been 
acquainted with this pamphlet: 

On the 23 day of September, being in the 
latitude of 37 degrees, at eight of the clock at 
night, there sprung a great and fearful Leak 
upon us, insomuch that in the space of half 
an hour our Vessel was half ful of Water... 
We put in [the boat] a Boat-Mast, and sail; 
four oars, a Bonnet Tarpaulin, a Hammock, 
and a Deal-board; a Hand-spike, and a Box 
of Nails, with the Carpenter’s Axe. 

With such convincing narratives of ship- 
wrecks and desolate islands preceding her, it 
is difficult to understand how Mrs. Penelope 
Aubin could write such a fantastic romance 
as ‘ The Noble Slaves: Or, The Lives of Two 
Lords and Two Ladies, who were Shipwrecked 
and cast upon a desolate Island’ in 1722. 
The series of extraordinary coincidents and 
incredible adventures to be found in this tale 
culminates in an idol, which the Noble Slaves 
aiscover on their Mexican island in a ruined 
temple—built by Chinese or Persians in 
ancient times—addressing the noble lords in 
French as they cannot understand Chinese! 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Aubin is as jealous for the 
truth of her narrative as the author of ‘ The 
Hermit ’—‘‘ since our Heroes and Heroines 
have done nothing here but what is possible.’’ 

Six years later, in 1728, William Chetwood 
wrote a credible account of ‘The Voyage, 
Shipwreck and Miraculous Preservation of 
Richard Castelman, Gent,’ in the bald 
manner of a newspaper report. 

Another romance of this period has more 
significance because of some remarkable anti- 
cipations of Rousseau’s educational theories 
advanced in his ‘Emile.’ This is ‘ The His- 
tory of Autonous. Containing a Relation 
how that Young Nobleman was accidentally 
left alone, in his Infancy, upon a desolate 
Island,’ published anonymously in 1736. The 
first part of this book owes much to ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’: a dog is rescued from the wreck, 
goats and deer provide the survivors with 
sustenance, and, as was the experience of 
Crusoe, adversity brings a knowledge of 
man’s dependence on God. At this stage, 
however, the narrative takes an original turn. 
Father and infant son are separated for nine- 
teen years when a strong current takes the 
former to another island and his boat is swept 
away while he is exploring. Autonous be- 








comes the noble savage who discovers by his 
own reflections as many truths as if he had 
‘“‘Jearn’d them from the Mouth of a Plato 
or Aristotle’’; he even deduces the theory of 
the association of ideas! By the time a ship 
rescues his father and arrives at Autonous’ 
island the youth has become the complete 
Crusoe—lacking not even his philosophic 
bent. Small wonder he declares that ‘‘ when 
I became capable of expressing my Thoughts 
to my Tutors ; to their great Amazement, they 
found me more like a Philosopher than a 
Savage...” 


To modify the phraseology of ‘ The Hermit,’ 
truth and fiction has been so promiscuously 
blended together in performances of this 
nature, that it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 


Epwarp L. Gres. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 


(See ante pp. 128, 146, 167, 182, 201.) 


OM the little that we know of the career 

of Charles Ross, it does not seem likely 
that he and Collins had ever met. He was 
born on Feb. 9, 1721, and in 1732 succeeded 
his great-uncle, General Charles Ross, as 
owner of the estate of Balnagown.12 About 
1740!23 he took a commission in the Scots 
Guards. In 1741 he was elected Member of 
Parliament for the County of Ross by twenty 
votes against fourteen for his opponent (Wm. 
MacGill, op. cit. No. 266) and thereafter 
incurred some criticism by his ‘‘ constant way 
of voting with ye Opposition ’’ (Ibid., No. 
268). A fragment of one of his letters, dated 
Feb, 25, 1742, has survived, and contains the 
fateful sentence: ‘‘I set out for Flanders 
very soon, what to do the Lord knows ”’ (Ibid., 
No. 723). That accords with the fact that, 
after an unexpected delay, the Guards em- 
barked at Woolwich for Ostend on May 2%, 





122 Ross Pedigree, quoted by Robertson 
(Continuation of Crawford’s ‘ Description of 
the Shire of Renfrew,’ 1818, p. 519). , 

123 The date is uncertain. Sir Frederick 
Maurice (‘History of the Scots Guards,’ Vol. 
ii, p. 354) gives Ross’s service with the regi- 
ment as 1741-1745; but his father wrote om 
Sept. 18, 1740: “I wish ve town election im 
Y'ayn may not keep Charles too long in ye 
| he is oblidge to be with ye 


country since 
regiment next month and _they_ are. at 
Bristoll.” (Wm. MacGill, ‘Old Ross-shire 


and Scotland from Tain and Balnagown 
Documents,’ No. 207). 
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1742,124 and did not return home until after 
the engagement in which Ross lost his life. 
“Altogether,” says the editor of the family 
papers, “ we see a brave and generous youth, 
more inclined for soldiering than business, 
yet in politics with a mind of his own, and no 
time-server ’’? (Ibid. No. 724). 

It may be a significant fact that a circum- 
tantial account of Ross’s death—the earliest 
known—is found in a letter addressed by 
Colonel John Munro to Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, the famous Lord President of the 
Court of Session. The writer begins by assur- 
ing Forbes ‘‘ that your Son is in good Health, 
and suffered nothing but the loss of his horse, 
who was shot in our retreat.’’ He then re- 
lates how ‘‘ poor Charles Ross of Balnagown ”’ 
was shot with a musket-ball early in the 
action, and died the same night at Head- 
quarters.25 From this it appears that the 
fallen soldier had been well known to Duncan 
Forbes, and therefore, presumably, to Forbes’s 
son John, a fellow Guardsman of about his 
own age,!26 who, as we understand, had sur- 
vived the battle. Forbes had been under the 
tuition of Patrick Murdoch, the friend of 
James Thomson, and has been identified by 
M. Morel!2? as the ‘‘ joyous youth”’ de- 
scribed in the ‘ Castle of Indolence.’!28 There 
is ample evidence for the statement that 
Collins himself was another member of 
Thomson’s circle at Richmond,!29 and M. 


14 Sir Frederick Maurice, ‘ History of the 
Scots Guards,’ vol. i, pp. 117-8. 

12 ‘Culloden Papers,’ p. 200. f ; 

1% Whether there was any relationship be- 
tween the two is uncertain; but David Ross 
of Kindeace had married Grizel Forbes, the 
sister of Duncan Forbes (‘Some Kindeace 
letters,’ p. 1), and as the Forbes and Ross 
families were both very prominent in the 
same part of Scotland, and both Whigs and 
Hanoverians, there had probably been other 
marriages. 

‘<__ Thomson, Sa Vie et ses Oeuvres,’ 
p. 607. 

18 Canto I, stanzas lxii-lxiv. 

129 We know on Ragsdale’s authority that 
Collins had already spent some time at Rich- 
mond in the days of his real or supposed 
poverty, probably before March, 1746. Accord- 
ing to Murdoch, the biographer of Thomson, 
he had “lived some time at Richmond ” be- 
fore Thomson’s death in 1748. It must be re- 
membered that Murdoch lived at Stradishall, 
in Suffolk, and might easily have assumed 
that Collins was an inhabitant of Richmond it 
¢ met him there several times. 

The probability is that Collins divided his 
me between Richmond and the metropolis 
from 1746 to 1748. Strongly as he must have 

n attracted to Richmond, he had also a 


taste for the gay life of the city, and must 





Morel is inclined, though not without some 
hesitation,150 to recognise him as the person 
“‘ of special grave remark ”’ described a little 
earlier in the poem: 
Oft as he traversed the cerulean field, 
And mark’d the clouds that drove before 
the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would be 
build, 
Ten thousand great ideas fill’d his mind; 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no 
trace behind.131 
It appears that John Forbes’s regiment, the 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, did not take 
part in the battle of Culloden, but was one 
of those held in reserve to defend London in 
case the invaders should break through. 
Afterwards a detachment was stationed at 
Kingston-on-Thames,152 which is within easy 
reach of Richmond. Alexander Carlyle tells 
us that while in London he “ dined frequently 
with a club of officers, mostly Scotch,’’ includ- 
ing many ‘‘ who had been spared at the fatal 
battle of Fontenoy.’’53 John Forbes, as a 
Scotchman, an officer, and a survivor of Fon- 
tenoy, was clearly eligible for membership; 
and when we remember that he was also an 
inhabitant of the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,’’ and 
that his former tutor, Murdoch, as well as 
Thomson himself, had been introduced to 
Carlyle,54 we cannot doubt that Collins, 
through his acquaintance with Thomson’s 
circle, had ample opportunities both of meet- 
ing Carlyle and of hearing about the death 
of Ross. An almost certain sign that he had 
not known Ross personally is his mistake 
about the hero’s rank. It can be proved that 
Ross was not a Colonel but a Captain at the 
time of his death,55 and Collins could hardly 





have thought it important to keep in touch 
with editors, publishers, and the society of 
Drury Lane, 

130 Op. cit., p. 607, note 4. 

131 Stanza lix. There is. of course, no cer- 
tainty that these lines refer to Collins, though 
it is an interesting possibility. The case rests 
entirely upon internal evidence which would 
hardly be worth considering if it were not for 
the fact that the number of candidates for the 
honour is strictly limited. We should not 
have hesitated to recognise Coleridge as the 
— if the poem had been written fifty years 
ater. 

132 Packe, ‘An Historical Record of the 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, or Oxford 
Blues,’ pp. 90-1. 

133 ‘ Autobiography,’ 204-5. 

134 Ibid., p. 206. 

135 Sir Frederick Maurice, ‘ History of the 
Scots Guards,’ Vol. i, p. 140, and Vol. ii, p. 
354. All the contemporary notices of Ross’s 
death describe him correctly as Captain. 
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have conferred the higher dignity upon him 
in the title of the poem if he had known that 
he was only twenty-three years of age. 

It is easy to see how the poem might have 
come into being without the assistance of 
Miss Elizabeth Goddard, to whom, as Warton 
tells us, it is addressed. That elusive young 
lady has worried Collins’s biographers far 
more, probably, than she ever worried Collins 
himself. Having regard to Warton’s sev- 
eral statements, taken in conjunction with 
the title, we are bound to believe that she had 
a real existence and that Collins knew and 
admired her. It was rumoured that she was 
one day older than Collins himself, and that 
Collins referred to this fact when he said that 
he ‘‘ came into the world a day after the fair.”’ 
The clearest evidence of the poet’s devotion is 
Warton’s recollection that the poem as origin- 
ally written contained the line, “ If drawn 
by all a lover’s art,’’ afterwards revised into 
the form which we know: ‘‘ If, weak to sooth 
so soft an heart.’? Warton can hardly have 
devised that exhibition of candour out of his 
own imagination. On the other hand, it is 
permissible to doubt the assertion that Miss 
Goddard belonged to the village of Harting, 
in Sussex, where no trace of her family has 
ever been discovered. The lines sometimes 
cited as evidence of the fact, 

Ev’n humble Harting’s cottag’d vale 

Shall learn the sad-repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. 
admit of, and almost demand, a different 
interpretation; that the hero’s fame should 
spread from one end of the country to the 
other, from his native town in the north of 
Scotland to a village in the extreme south of 
England. Why should it be remarkable that 
even Harting should learn the tale of Ross 
if its small population included the lady 
whom he had intended to marry ?56 The 

136 That there had been an understanding 
of some kind between Ross and Miss Goddard 
seems to have been believed by Collins him- 
self and assumed by contemporary gossip. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether there was 
any recognised engagement. In the several 
letters referring to Ross, both before and after 
his death, published in ‘Old Ross-shire and 
Scotland,’ there is not the remotest allusion 
to his intended marriage. Another negative 
fact which must be taken as significant is that 
Ross did not leave a will. It is true that he 
had no power to dispose of the Balnagown 
estate, which, by the terms of his great- 
uncle’s will, reverted to his father, and after- 
wards to his brother; but he must have had 
some trifles of private property which he would 
have wished to go to his fiancée if he had one, 
and he cannot have been blind to the possi- 





most natural explanation of the mention of 
Harting is that it was a place well-known 
to Collins himself. 

It is disappointing that we do not hear of 
Miss Goddard again, for we should have 
liked to know whether she found better cop- 
solation than the complimentary verses of an 
unwelcome admirer. When next we hear of 
Collins he seems to have recovered from any 
disappointment he may have felt. “On Aug. 
1, 1746, Mulso writes to Gilbert White: 

I have just receiv’d a Letter from Collin’s, 
dated_ Antwerp. He gives me a very descrip. 
tive Journal of his Travells thro’ Holland to 
that Place, which He is in Raptures about, & 
promises a more particular Account of: He 
is in high Spirits, tho’ near ye French. He 
was just setting out for ye Army, which He 
says are in a poor way, & He met many 
wounded & sick Countreymen as He travell’d 
from Helvoet-Sluys.137 

It is very difficult to believe that Collins 
could have written in this cheerful strain if 
his object had been, as is commonly supposed, 
to beg his long-suffering uncle for a further 
allowance of money. It can be proved that 
Colonel Martin’s regiment was still in Scot- 
land at the time when Collins set out on his 
travels; and, though Collins may have known 
that his uncle would soon be going abroad 
again, he could hardly have intended, if he 
was desperately poor, to spend time in 
exploring the beauties of Holland before he 
could be certain when and where the regiment 
would arrive. After Culloden, according to 
the official history, ‘‘ the King’s regiment was 
encamped for a short time near Perth; it 
subsequently marched southward in charge of 
prisoners: and during the summer it was 
ordered to the Netherlands, where the war be 
tween France and the allies was con- 
tinued.”’158 More precise information is 
afforded by a sentence in a letter addressed 
by Lord Albemarle to the Duke of Richmond 
from Fort Augustus, Scotland, on July 13, 
1746: ‘‘ Martin marched two Days ago to 
Perth, and from thence to Holland.’’439 The 
tale is resumed by Captain Richard Meggott, 
another officer in the King’s Regiment, who 
writes to the Duke of Richmond from Burnt 
Island, Fifeshire, on Aug. 1, 1746: 


bility of his death when he went abroad on 
active service. Everything that we hear of 
him gives the impression that he was a care 
ful and conscientious young man, most un 
likely to neglect an obvious duty. 

137 Letters to Gilbert White,’ p. 15. _. 

138 ‘ Historical Record of the King’s Liver- 
pool Regiment of Foot,’ p. 53. : 

139 Harl of March, ‘A Duke and His 
Friends,’ p. 523. 
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Wee left Fort Augustus the 12th of last 
Month, and after a Six days heart [sic] March 
reach’d Perth... Wee stay’d there Eight 
days to cloath our tattered Regimt. and... 
arrived here the day before yesterday. .. Our 
Horses and Equipage were embark’d yester- 
day, and this morning the three Regimts. So 
that we only wait for Water enough to carry 
Us out of the Harbour, but that Wee are told 
Wee must not expect before Monday. (Ibid. 
pp. 156-7). 

It appears, then, that on Aug. 1 the regi- 
ment had not actually embarked for Flanders, 
though it was on the point of doing so; and 
before that date, as we learn from Mulso’s 
letter, Collins had had time to explore the 
country, form impressions, and give a ‘“‘ de- 
sriptive Journal of his Travells.”” What- 
ever may have been his intention in going 
abroad at this time, it cannot have been to 
consult Colonel Martin about the state of his 
finances. The natural and obvious explana- 
tion is that he went for the mere pleasure of 
adventure, 

The date of his return from Flanders is 
unknown, but it must have been before the 
end of the year. The December number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine announced among 
“Books and Pamphlets published this 
Month ”’ ; 

5, Odes on several descriptive and allegoric 
subjects. By W, Collins. pr. 1s. Millar. 

6Qdes on several subjects. By Jos. War- 
ton, B.A. pr. 1s. 6d. Dodsley. 

The two poets, we remember, had decided 
originally to publish a volume jointly. It 
is possible that the plan had been revised since 
the first discussion at Guildford Races; but 
perhaps it is more likely that Dodsley, who 
knew the taste of the town, had refused Col- 
lins’s contribution while accepting Warton’s. 
In that case Collins would turn naturally to 
the more generous and enterprising Millar, 
and arrange to publish his own volume inde- 
pendently. Dodsley, in the meantime, had 
accepted Collins’s ode ‘To a Lady’ for his 
‘Museum,’ stipulating, perhaps, for the 
omission of certain stanzas. (See ante p. 


The cautious Dodsley, as is well known, 
proved to be wise in his generation. While 
Warton’s poems had a fair measure of suc- 
cess, and went into a second edition the fol- 
lowing year, the demand for Collins’s was 
negligible. Tradition has it that when, in 
1749, Collins came into a legacy by the death 
of Colonel Martin, he returned the 10 guineas 
which Millar had advanced, and burnt the re- 
maining copies with his own hands. The 
story is probably true except for the date, 





which depends upon the common belief that 
Collins could not have raised 10 guineas until 
after his uncle’s death. One of the very few 
people to acquire a copy straight from the 
press was the poet Gray, who expressed his 
critical opinion in a letter dated Dec. 27, 
1746, which is well known. 

In 1747, jointly with his sisters, Collins 
sold his interest in the rents and tithes of 
St. Bartholomew! (see ante p. 132) and the 
premises in East Street formerly occupied by 
his father.141 This was strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms of Mrs, Collins’s will, 
and the only occasion for surprise is that it 
had not been done earlier. The long delay, 
whatever may have caused it, is fatal to the 
common belief that Collins sold his inherit- 
ance with indecent haste before the end of 
1744, squandered the proceeds in riotous liv- 
ing, and then spent four or five miserable 
years in browbeating his relatives for the 
necessaries of life. The more imaginative of 
his biographers usually explain that his pri- 
vations at this critical period undermined 
his health, impaired his creative powers, dis- 
tracted his thoughts from such undertakings 
as the ‘ Review of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ and even prepared the way for a terrible 
mental disease. All this affords promising 
material for a novel; but Collins would not 
have recognised himself as the hero. 


P. L. Carver. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON SHELLEY’S POLITICAL 
PROSE : 
Sources, BrstioGRaPpHy, ERRors IN PRINT. 


1. Walter Peck (‘ Shelley: His Life and 
Work,’ 1927) concludes (i. 127-8) that Shelley 
read the ‘ Memoirs illustrating the History 
of Jacobinism,’ by the Abbé Barruel, simply 
because the poet used the words ‘‘ coalition ”’ 
and “ Illuminism ’’ in a letter to Hunt ; Peck 
refers us to Barruel (in the Clifford transla- 
tion which Shelley knew) for a passage where 
the same two words occur in similar context. 


140 ‘ Correspondence of Thomas Gray’ (1935), 
No. 129. 

141 See the interesting letter of Mr. W. L. 
Wilmshurst, of Huddersfield, to The Times 
Literary Supplement for Feb. 9, 1933, be- 
ginning: “I possess two deeds, each dated 
May 1, 1747, having the signature of William 
Collins, the Chichester poet, and his sisters 
Elizabeth and Anne. The deeds relate to pro- 
perty in East Street, Chichester, where the 
poet was born.” 
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(He gives as reference, incidentally, Vol. i., 
p. 4; the passage actually is in Vol. iv., p. 
555). That this sort of evidence is deplor- 
ably shaky may be seen if we consult p. 55 
of an ‘ Essai sur la Secte des Llluminés’ 
(Paris, 1789), variously attributed to Barruel, 
Luchet, and Mirabeau, where the same two 
key words and two others and a striking 
parallel text in general may be found. 
Shelley read Barruel, of course (‘ Letters,’ i. 
268), more than once vilified him and quoted 
from him. But Peck’s ‘‘ evidence’’ is weak, 
and his source reference is inaccurate, 


2. Shelley’s relationship with Robert Owen 
has always been a mystery. Owen’s name is 
on the list of those to whom a complimentary 
copy of Shelley’s ‘ Proposal for Putting Re- 
form to the Vote’ (1817) was to be sent 
(‘ Letters,’ ii. 542). There is a tale in cir- 
culation that Owen, seeing the spirit of 
Shelley at a seance, called him “ old friend.”’ 
There may be some connection between Shel- 
ley’s frequent use of the word “‘ association ”’ 
and Owen’s term “‘ socialism ’’ (N. I. White: 
‘ Shelley and the Active Radicals of the Early 
19th Century,’ South Atlantic Quarterly, 
xxix. 248-61). I am wondering whether some 
hint of direct relationship between the two 
men is not indicated in a letter which I have 
yet to see quoted in this connection. Leigh 
Hunt, writing to Shelley on Aug. 27, 1817 
(‘ Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,’ 1862, i. 
114-115), asks, ‘“ What think you of your new 
counsellor, Robert Owen ?’’ 


3. In Shelley’s ‘Address to the Irish People’ 
(1812) much of the argument for Catholic 
Emancipation is taken, as Peck shows 
(‘ Shelley,’ ii., Appendix E) from the 
speeches of J. P. Curran. By a series of con- 
vincing parallel passages culled from Curran’s 
speech in behalf of Rowan, Jan. 29, 1794, in 
which the famous orator quotes material from 
a manifesto of ‘‘ The Society of United Irish- 
men at Dublin, to the Volunteers of Ireland,”’ 
and gives declarations from the trial of the 
printers of the Morning Chronicle, Peck 
points out unmistakable similarities in 
phraseology, argument, and organisation. 
But he fails to call attention to one or two 
important details: first, he does not show that 
Shelley, omitting the passage wherein the 
United Irishmen issue a call to arms, borrows 
anti-war material as a substitute from the 
speech on behalf of the printers—a significant 
change to suit his philosophy (compare 
‘Prose Works,’ 1880, i. 340, 346-50, with 
Curran, ‘ Speeches,’ 1819, pp. 101-3, 116); 
second, he ignores the similarity of one of 








Shelley’s most oratorical passages (‘ P.W.,’ 
i. 348) to Curran’s speech before the Trish 
House of Commons on Oct. 17, 1798 
(‘ Speeches,’ p. 250). 

4. Shelley’s ‘ Proposal for Putting Reform 
to the Vote’ (1817) has offered certain biblio- 
graphical problems, but they are made worse 
by two errors contributed again by Peck 
(‘ Shelley,’ i. 520, n. 86). Peck says that 
Shelley returned the revised proofs of the 
pamphlet to Ollier on Feb. 22, 1817, when the 
poet's letter clearly states, ‘‘ The bearer will 
wait for my revise,’’ with no indication 
whether it was enclosed with the note, had 
been sent earlier, or had not yet been received, 
Since ‘revise’? then meant uncorrected 
proof, the evidence is in favour of Shelley’s 
not having yet received it when he wrote; 
he would hardly have a man wait to bring 
back a proof he had once corrected. Peck also 
says that Leigh Hunt reviewed the pamphlet 
in the Examiner for Feb. 29; the review 
actually is in the issue for March 2, p. 130, 


column 2. 


5. Shelley’s ‘ Proposal for Putting Reform 
to the Vote’ has, in a minor way, baffled 
biographers because there was so little public 
notice of it in his day. As Peck and others 
have remarked (notably Newman White in 
his fine study of Shelley and his contemporary 
critics: ‘The Unextinguished Hearth,’ 
1938), the only contemporary mention of the 
pamphlet is found in Hunt’s review (appar- 
ently made from seeing proofs), and in 
Southey’s inclusion of the title without com- 
ment in a blanket review of several publica- 
tions, printed in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1817—an issue actually printed in 
April. I have found another mention of the 
appearance of the work, and in the month of 
its appearance. The British Critic for 
March, 1817, lists, under political publica- 
tions of the month (p. 322), the title of the 
pamphlet, Shelley’s pseudonym (‘‘ Hermit of 
Marlow’”’), and the price, one shilling. 


6. Peck (‘ Shelley,’ ii., 44), gives inaccur- 
ately the date of the Derby executions of 1817 
as Nov. 5. The events on the day in question 
—actually Nov. 7—are important in the back- 
ground of Shelley’s second pamphlet of that 
year: ‘ Address to the People on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte.’ See Annual Register 
for 1817, dated 1818, vol. lix., p. 102 of sec- 
tion headed ‘ General History.’ 


7. The debt of Shelley to Godwin’s ‘ Politi- 
cal Justice’ and ‘ Enquirer’ is well estab- 
lished. Nowhere, however, do I find more 
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than a hint of the connection between another 
product of the Godwinian pen, ‘ Essay on 
Sepulchres,’ and Shelley’s ‘ Address to the 
People on the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte,’ written in November, 1817. Godwin’s 
essay plays an important part in the reading 
of Shelley and Mary (‘ Letters,’ i., 378; 
Mary’s journal for Oct, 22, 1814; Shelley’s 
review of Godwin’s ‘ Mandeville’ in the 
Examiner for Dec. 28, 1817, pp. 826-7). 
Shelley, in the third section of the ‘ Princess 
Charlotte,’ like Godwin in the ‘ Essay,’ pro- 
poses memorials for the illustrious dead. A 
comparison of Shelley’s words (‘ Prose 
Works,’ ii., 103) with those of Godwin 
(‘Essay on Sepulchres,’ 1809, pp. 29-30; 18) 
finds the poet saying, in part, ‘‘ Men do well 
to mourn for the dead; it proves that we love 
something besides ourselves . . .’? and Godwin 
writing, ‘‘ Those things are to be cherished 
which tend to elevate us above our ordinary 
sphere. . . . The affectionate recollection . . 
of the dead will act gently upon our spirits. 
...?’ Again Godwin says, ‘‘ His heart must 
be ‘made of impenetrable stuff’ who does 
not attribute a certain sacredness to the grave 
of one he loved, and feel peculiar emotions 
stirring in his soul as he approaches it.’’ 
Shelley echoes him with ‘‘, . . he must have 
a hard heart who can see his friend depart 
.,+ to dust, and speed him without emotion 
on his voyage. .. .’? The memory of Milton 
and the glory of Athens are dwelt upon by 
both men as they pursue the same idea. 
Since Shelley had the ‘ Essay’ in mind only 
a month after writing ‘ Princess Charlotte ’ 
(see ‘ Mandeville’ above), and had known it 
for some time, I feel that the evidence is 
strong enough to show that once again God- 
win helped him phrase his thoughts and 
crystallise his ideas. 


8. Biographers mention Shelley’s reading 
Cobbett’s ‘ Political Register,’ but so far, no 
one has paid any attention to the poet’s own 
reference to Cobbett’s ‘ Paper Against Gold.’ 
In his ‘Philosophical View of Reform’ 
(1920, p. 43), Shelley wrote a note which was 
later deleted from the text, but preserved: 
“Those who desire to see a full elucidation 
... May read Cobbett’s Paper against Gold.”’ 
A close scrutiny of both works shows strong 
parallels; it can be said that no important 
idea in Shelley’s essay is not in Cobbett—but, 
for that matter, there is no idea in the 
‘Philosophical View’ which was not in ear- 
lier Shelley pamphlets or in the work of a 
dozen pamphleteers of the period. Shelley’s 
reference to Cobbett’s work, however, to- 





gether with the fact that close parallels in 
treatment exist, indicates, at least, that the 
latter served to help shape the ideas of the 
former when he came to write. Compare, for 
example: public credit (‘P.V.’, p. 38, ff., 
and ‘ P.A.G.’, i., 12); the new aristocracy, 
compared to drones (‘ P.V.’, pp. 43-4, and 
‘P.A.G.’, i., 46); similar illustrations of 
argument (‘P.V.’, p. 41, and ‘ P.A.G.’, i., 
15); paper money (‘P.V.’ and ‘ P.A.G.’ 
passim; note particularly, ‘P.A.G.’ i., 29-30, 
on Farmer Greenhorn’s entailing his estate 
upon his daughter after putting his money 
in the funds, and compare the passage with 
Shelley’s ‘Swellfoot the Tyrant,’ Act I, 
Scene i., line 195 ff., where Mammon does the 
same with his daughter, Banknotina). 
Shelley began by expressing contempt for 
Cobbett in 1812, changed his mind several 
times, but in 1819-20 was an avid reader of 
his Register, sent to Italy by Peacock. 


Witt1am H, Davenport. 
University of Southern California. 


ONDON IN THE ’FIFTIES.—I am sorry 
to say I have only lately ‘‘ discovered ”’ 
that amusing and interesting little book, 
‘The Diverting, Pathetic and Humorous 
Adventures of Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch, 
gentleman, and of his Friends in London,’ 
published by Routledge in 1854. It is 
anonymous, its author being the Rev. Theo- 
dore Alois William Buckley (1825-56), of 
Christ Church, Oxford, a well-known trans- 
lator of the classics for Bohn and of various 
works published by Routledge (see Boase, 
‘Modern Biography,’ i. 464). 

The ‘ Adventures’ of Mr. Greenfinch must 
have had a large sale at a shilling, for in 1855 
it had reached its twentieth thousand. There 
are numerous charming woodcuts by W. M. 
Connell (died in 1867), who also illustrated 
G. A. Sala’s ‘ Twice Round the Clock.’ To 
those interested in London of the early fifties 
of the last century, this little book will be 
found most entertaining, for its truth and 
vivacity; it is a kind of bird’s-eye view of 
London life nearly a century ago. There are 
references to all sorts of historical things and 
persons—to Cremorne, the Crystal Palace, 
Verreys, Simpson’s, the Panopticon, to 
Baxter of the famous prints, to Fortnum and 
Mason’s—“‘ Fortnum and the other fellow,” 
as the late E. V. Lucas once put it—Mayall, 
the famous photographer, Dickens and 
Digby Wyatt, among many others. 


W. Roserts. 
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ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MON- 
TAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 155, 
173, 192, 208).—41. Walpole mentions two 
objects in Hyde Park, which have not been 
located: The powder magazine (to Montagu, 
5 Sept., 1748, T. ii. 336); the causeway 
(20 April, 1756; T. iii. 419). 

42. What were the dates, etc., of Richard 
Jackson, nephew of Nicholas Mann, Master 
of the Charterhouse ? 

43. Another Jackson—an Irish gentleman 
Walpole had met at Lord Hertford’s, and 
who had rooms in Swallow Street (to Mon- 
tagu, 28 April, 1761). Who was he? 

44. Wanted, names and dates of daughters 
of James Jeffreys (d. 1786), Commissioner of 
Customs, who married Elizabeth Cosby, widow 
of Lord Augustus Fitzroy ? 

45. A Mrs. Holman gave assemblies in the 
fifties and ‘sixties which Walpole fre- 
quently derides. Who was she? See ‘Letters 
of the Earl of Malmesbury,’ p. 118: ‘‘ She 
has two daughters, they have a good house in 
Park Place, and are people of this world”’ 
{letter of 1764). ‘‘ Mrs. Holman of Park 
Place,’? who died 1774 (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, p. 591), is no doubt the same; the deaths 
probably of two other members of the family 
are in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1771, p. 239; 
1790, p. 85. 

46. Who was ‘‘ Madame de Juliac from the 
Pyreneans’’ who visited Strawberry Hill 
with a French party; to Montagu, 10 June, 
1765 ? 

47. To Montagu, 14 Oct., 1760 (T. iv. 438) : 
‘A very unpleasant thing has happened to 
the Keppels; the youngest brother, who had 
ran into debt at Gibraltar, and was fetched 
away to be sent to Germany, gave them the 
slip at the first port they touched at in 
Spain .. . changed his religion, and sent for 
a whore . . . at Gibraltar.’’ 

The peerages list four Keppel brothers (sub 
‘ Albemarle’); the youngest being the Rev. 
Frederick Keppel, made Bishop of Exeter 
1762 and certainly not the hero of this epi- 
sode; nor were any of his older brothers, who 
can all be accounted for at the time. That 
there were actually five in all is shown by 
this story and by the London Chronicle, 29 
June-1 July, 1762, xii. 3, reporting that all 
four Keppel brothers engaged in the siege of 
Havana—Lord Albemarle, Commodore Kep- 
pel, Col. Keppel, and Capt. Keppel—are well. 


Who was Capt. Keppel? Why is he not in 
the Peerages ? 

48. Wanted, date of death or other informa. 
tion about Cornelia Hayes, m. (1) Galfridus 
Walpole, H.W.’s uncle; m. (2) (1735) a Mr, 
Kyrwood, of Herefordshire (Collins, ‘ Peer. 
age,’ 1812, v. 653). 

49. Who was High Bailiff of Westminster 
in May, 1750? 

50. Information wanted about a Dr. Lewis 
of Oxford, ‘‘an eminent physician” (4d, 
1772) (Gentleman’s Magazine, 198). 


W. S. Lewis. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


“ T)OCTOR HONGSTON.’’—I have in my 
possession a “‘ first state ’’ of the well- 
known mezzotint of the Ladies Waldegrave. 
At the foot of the lower margin is an inscrip- 
tion in contemporary writing: ‘“‘ To Doctor 
Hongston from .’ The name of the 
donor has been mutilated so that only the 
upper portion of the letters remain—but with. 
out straining one’s imagination it might be 
‘* Joshua Reynolds.’’ 
Is there any record of the identity of this 


Doctor Hongston ? Austin E. Harris. 


UDSON’S ‘HISTORIE OF JUDITH’: 
SOURCE OF ALLUSIONS WANTED. 
—I am making a study of Thomas Hudson’s 
‘Historie of Judith,’ which was printed at 
Edinburgh in 1584, and have so far been 
unable to trace the allusions in the three fol- 
lowing passages to their source. I shall 
therefore be very grateful to you if you will 
bring them to your readers, some of whom, 
I am sure, will easily be able to supply me 
with the information I would like to have. 
The passages are: 





a a Pearle of greater vallewe 

then that th’Egiptian Quene did swallew. 
IV, 55-56. 

2. the Scythique rampier, 

* Tombe of her whose milk had such a 


a 
To feed the twice borne Denis [i.e. Diony- 
sus] in her lap. V. 570-572. f 
3. the chosen meats within the world his 
bound 
By th’Ahbderois invented. VI, 7-8. 
JAMES CRAIGIE. 


[1. This must refer to the story of Cleopatra’s 


dissolving in vinegar a pearl from her ear- 
ring, and drinking it. The value of the pearl 
was said to be £100,000. At one of her 


mad carousals with Antony she had made a 
wager that she could drink at one sitting 10 





| million sesterces, and won it in this way. (See 
Pliny, ‘ N.H.,’ ix. 119-121; Macrobius Sat. il. 
| 17, 14ff).] 
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NN KENNETT.—Can any of your readers | 


give me information about Ann Ken- 
nett ? 
She was connected with some crime com- 
mitted in Preston or its vicinity, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, 


J. H. Spencer. 


IR JOHN HARRINGTON’S EPIGRAM. 
—In the Manchester Guardian of Sept. 11 
a leader writer quotes ‘“‘our old English 
squib ’’ : 
Treason can ne’er succeed—and what’s the 
reason? 
Why, if it does succeed, it can’t be treason. 
This is not the usual version. Benham’s 
‘Dictionary of Quotations’ gives it as 
Treason doth never prosper; what’s the 
reason? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it treason! 
And Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ has 


Treason doth never prosper, what’s the 
reason? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 
My own recollection agrees with this, except 
that the last line should be ‘‘ When it doth 
prosper, ’tis no longer treason.’’ Which is 
correct ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UELLING IN ENGLAND RECOG- 
NIZED BY LAW.—I have lately seen a 
statement, by a reputable writer, to the effect 
that ‘‘duelling was at one period, no doubt, 
recognized by law.’’ He is speaking, it ap- 
pears, of England. In what sense is that 
statement to be understood? Was the duellist 
ever, definitely and expressly, exempted from 
the penalty incurred by murder? What cases 
are known in which the pleading or the out- 
come of the trial would tend to justify the 
statement—which seems to go beyond declar- 
ing that social usage condoned or required 
duelling? What is the earliest trial of a 
duellist who had killed his opponent ? 


C. C. R. 
THE CHURCH PORCH, — As is well 


known, marriages were at one time 
customarily performed in the church porch. 
Also, bequests were sometimes made payable 
there. I should be glad of quotations from 
wills illustrating the latter custom and also 
of note of any other transactions which were 
usually or occasionally carried out in the 
church porch, 

Puiuip Dean. 





} 
| 


AN INSCRIBED DECK-CHAIR.—There 
is an elaborate mahogany deck-chair here 
bearing a brass plate with this inscription: 
‘“H.H. Recuerdo del Muelle de Pasageros.”’ 
Can any of your readers tell me anything 
about this? 
A. 8. E, AcKERMANN. 
Claygate. 


LPHABETICAL LISTS.—The conveni- 
ence of arranging a list by the alphabet 
must have struck people early—though I 
seem to have seen old lists made without re- 
gard to it. Could anyone tell me what is 
the earliest extant alphabetical list? Is it 
an index to a book? or a glossary? 


ey 


AGS AT HALF-MAST.—The Shorter 

Oxford Dictionary gives 1627 as the first 
date under ‘ half-mast.’ The quotation indi- 
cated presumably has reference to the well- 
known custom as an expression of mourning. 
I should be glad to know who first thought 
of this, and how soon it was adopted in Eng- 
land. Is it now understood and adopted 
throughout the civilised world? 

Cc. E. H. 


HE WIND NEAR LINCOLN CATHE- 
DRAL.—There is some legend, connected 
I believe with the devil, which accounts for 
the wind that always blows round Lincoln 
Cathedral. Could anyone tell me the story 
and say how old it is? 
|: ae ae 3 


DWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, AT 
TEWKESBURY. — Did this young 
prince perish in the battle or was he taken 
prisoner and—by Gloucester, it is said—put 
to death? I believe Gloucester has been 
exonerated and the prince’s death in battle 
confirmed. Where is the best. discussion of 

this to be found ? 

Mary Brown. 


OVERNMENT OFFICES IN FICTION. 
—Would anyone kindly supply instances 

of Government Offices introduced into works 
of fiction? Trollope will probably occur to 
most people’s minds. Thus Johnny Eames, 
who figures in ‘ The Small House at Aling- 
ton’ and in ‘ The Last Chronicles of Barset- 
shire,’ was a clerk in a Government Office— 
was it the Home Office? Are not ‘ The Three 
Clerks’ also in such an office? I have not 
the book by me. I should be interested to 
know the earliest novel in which this occurs. 


Q. 
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Replies. 





IMITATIONS OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY.’ 
expected in connection 


(clxxvii, 98, 141, 214.) 

AS might be 

with such a popular poem as Gray’s 
‘ Blegy,’ there have been a number of 
parodies. I have seen parodies in England, 
in France, and in America; but it is possible 
here for me to give account of only one, a 
political poem first printed at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, by Isaiah Thomas and Company in 
1789. This parody was reprinted by William 
Abbatt at Tarrytown, New York, in 1916, 
‘Being Extra Number 48 of the Magazine 
of History with Notes and Queries.” 

From the title-page we read this full title: 

The POLITICAL PASSING BELL {| an | ELEGY. | 
Written in a Country Meeting House, April, 
1789, pARODIzED from GRay | and | Accompanied 
with a correct Copy of the sublime | orI@INAL.| 
For the Entertainment of those, who laugh 
at | ALL PARTIES. 

This curious parody was first published 
anonymously, but the editor of the reprint 
ascribes it to the Rev. George Richards, who 
lived at various times in Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a teacher, a preacher, an 
editor, and an extensive scribbler; but the 
quality of his work deserves attention only 
from those who are now curious about an 
obscure author of a bygone age. 

The dedicatory page shows clearly the con- 
tempt in which the author held all of the 
politicians of his day: 

To every PARTY of every NAME | The subse- 
quent ELEGY } is | Most humbly inscribed | in | 
Testimony of the profoundest Contempt | for | 
Base INTRIGUE, DETRACTION and | FALSEHOOD, | 
The great Supporters of ELECTIONEERING. | By 
one | Totally unattacned to PAST, PRESENT OR 
FUTURE AD- | MINISTRATIONS; | And therefore, | 
The rns’ and outs,’ | Equally obedient | and 
devoted Servant. 

The particular complaint of the author is 
the whole business of electioneering. The 
verses are published in dual text form, with 
Gray’s stanzas on the left and the correspond- 
ing stanzas of the parody on the opposite 
pages. The phraseology of the parody leans 
heavily upon Gray and is otherwise no better 
than the usual run of political verse of the 
period. The author’s original preface is a 
prose lament which includes this explana- 
tion : 

Those who have witnessed the fatal in- 





fluence of party in Great Britain cannot fee] 
happy at observing a similar conduct pervad. 
ing these States; where the zealots on all sides 
prostitute wit, good sense and noble talents, 
to the infamous purpose of taking away that 
which is and ought to be, dearer than life, 
The extreme oddity of ringing a peal to assem. 
ble the doughty combatants, and the Salem 
Knell which tolls voters along, first suggested 
an idea... names are studiously avoided. ., 

The parody as reprinted by Abbatt consists 
of twenty-nine quatrains in the body of the 
poem, plus the three stanzas of the epitaph. 
The text of Gray’s poem contains three 
bracketed stanzas which are not widely 
known and are usually omitted from the 
Gray texts. C. A. Castle of Burlington, Ver. 
mont, is the editor of the Abbatt reprint, and 
he gives a few explanatory notes including 
brief comment on the suppressed stanzas of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

Joun Watker McCain, Jp. 
Winthrop College, 8.C., U.S.A. 


PEACE SONGS (clxxvi. 332).—There are 
many so-called ‘‘ Peace ’’ songs. I men- 
tion three of the best: 

a. ‘ We Don’t Want to Fight ’—sung, with 
enormous success, in 1878, by G. H. MacDer- 
mott—the ‘‘ Great’? MacDermott—at the 
‘Pavilion’? Music-Hall, London. The 
chorus of this song must have been heard and 
sung by millions of Britons. 

b. ‘The Valley of Bhong ’—sung over 
thirty years ago by Rutland Barrington in 
‘The Country Girl,’ at Daly’s Theatre, 
London. It was a topical song, with at least 
one new verse every night, sometimes two, 
and often three. Barrington played the 
“ Rajah ” of Bhong. 

This song, written up to date by the late 
Colonel E. A. P. Hobday, R.A., was intro- 
duced into a burlesque which was played at 
Murree (India) in 1905. The last verse had 
reference to differences of opinion which then 
existed between Lord Curzon (Viceroy) and 
Lord Kitchener (Commander-in-Chief). The 
refrain was: 

Peace! Peace! Oh! let us have Peace, 
Instead of this family jar— 
If Curzon with B.1 had arranged to agree, 
He might still rule in Simla Pahar.2 

c. ‘The Conscientious Objector’s Lament.’ 
Sung by Alfred Lester in ‘ Round the Map 
at the Alhambra, during the Great War 
(1914-18). The chorus of each verse ended 
thus: ae 
1 General Sir Edward Barrow, Military 


Member of Council. 
2 The Simla “ Hills.” 
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Call out the Boys of the Old Brigade, 
Who made our Country free— 
Call out my Mother, my Sister and my 


Brother, 
But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t call me. 
J. H. Lestie, 
Lieut.-Col. 


How few these are is shown by the fact that 
there has been no reply to this query until 
the country is at war again. The only really 
popular peace song that I have heard is 
‘These Things Shall Be,’ by Edward Car- 

nter. My mother used to sing a song by 
iia Ingelow, popular then, but I suppose 
long forgotten, of which the first verse was: 


One morning, oh, so early, my beloved, my 
beloved, ‘ 

All the birds were singing blithely, as if 
never they would cease, 

‘Twas a thrush sang in my garden, ‘‘ Hear 
the story, hear the story!” 

And the lark sang, “ Give us glory!” 

But the dove sang, “ Give us peace!” 


W. S. Landor, in ‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’ 
makes Anaxagoras comment on the warlike 
propensities of poets : 


It will appear wonderful and perhaps in- 
credible to future generations, that what are 
now considered the two highest gifts of man, 
oratory and poetry, should be employed, the 
one chiefly in opeisine. the other in emblazon- 
ing, deeds of slaughter and devastation. If 
we could see, in the nature of things, a child 
capable of forming a live tiger, and found him 
exercising his power of doing it, I think we 
should say to him: “ You might employ your 
time better, child!” 

But then, Aspasia, we must not be orators 
nor poets, nor hope for any estimation in the 
state. 


But not all poets come under this con- 
demnation. There is a passage in ‘ The Sup- 
pliants ’ of Euripides which is translated by 
Professor Gilbert Murray as follows: 


Great Heaven, set both out plain and all 
can tell 
The False Word from the True, and Ill from 


eu, 
And how much Peace is better! 
Peace 


Dear is 


To every Muse; she walks her ways and sees 
No haunting Spirit of Judgment. Glad is she 
With noise of happy children, running free 
With corn and oil. And we, so vile we are, 
Forget, and cast her off, and call for War, 
City on city, man on man, to break 

Weak things to obey us for our greatness’ 


sake. 
M. H. Donps. 


“THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM ” (clxxvii. 
174).—Francis Parkman, in his en- 
thralling account of ‘The Jesuits in North 





America in the Seventeenth Century,’ has a 
note giving some particulars from the ‘ Jour- 
nal des Supérieurs des Jésuites,’ date 1646. 
The Father Superior gives a list of those to 
whom greetings and presents were given at 
Quebec on New Year’s Day—‘‘ A bottle of 
eau-de-vie to Abraham, four handkerchiefs 
to his wife.”” Abraham Martin was pilot for 
the King on the St. Laurence, and from him 
the historic plains received their name, 


F, B, Leysurn-Yarxker. 
Cambridge. 


(OSBY OF QUEEN’S CO. (clxxvii. 194).— 

Captain Alexander Cosby (Capt. on 
Bombay Est., H.C.S., Aug. 6, 1753, on trans- 
fer from H.M.S.) died between March, 1759, 
and November, 1760. His widow married at 
Bombay, Jan. 20, 1761, Mr. Richard Moore. 
His daughter, Charlotte Jane Emma Cosby, 
who married Lt.-Col. Robert Jackson, was 
half-sister to Mary Moore and full sister to 
Lt.-Gen. Sir H. A, M. Cosby, Kt. The 
latter married firstly Miss Elizabeth Marsh, 
daughter of John Marsh of Barnes. She died 
at Cuddalore, Nov. 3, 1771, aged twenty-nine, 
leaving three sons, the eldest of whom was 
born in 1786. The eldest and youngest sons 
and two sons of the latter all served in 
H.E.I.C.S. 

I should welcome particulars regarding 
one Francis Seymour Cosby (b. 1751), who 
may, perhaps, have been a son of Captain 
Alexander Cosby. 

Vo 


(OWARD COLLEGE (clxxiv. 299).—The 

only Coward College I have been able to 
trace is that due to William Coward, London 
merchant and outstanding dissenter, who died 
about 1738. He left much property to enable 
youths of from fifteen to twenty-two to be 
trained for the ministry, Dr. Isaac Watts 
(1674-1748) being one of the four trustees. 
Coward College was eventually merged in 
New College, St. John’s Wood, London, where 
may be seen a portrait of Coward, presented 
by Dr. Samuel Newth, principal of that col- 
lege from 1872 to 1879, who was an old 
Coward College student. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


HE CHESS PROBLEM IN ‘ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS’ 
(clxxvi. 367).—In the People’s Edition of 
‘ Alice in Wonderland and Alice through the 
Looking-glass,’ published in 1898, there is at 
the beginning of ‘ Through the Looking-glass ’ 
a solution of the chess problem, ‘‘ White Pawn 
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(Alice) to play and win in eleven moves.’’ 
There is also a note by the author: 

As the chess problem, given on a previous 
page, has puzzled some of my readers, it may 
be well to explain that it is correctly worked 
out, so far as the moves are concerned. The 
alternation of Red and White is perhaps not 
so strictly observed as it might be, and the 
“castling ” of the three Queens is merely a 
way of saying that they entered the palace: 
but the “check” of the White King at move 
6, the capture of the Red Knight at move 7, 
and the final “ checkmate” of the Red King, 
will be found, by any one who will take the 
trouble to set the pieces and play the moves 
as directed, to be strictly in accordance with 
the laws of the game. 

This note is dated Christmas 1887, so the 
solution of the problem may appear in earlier 
editions of the book. By the way, the note 
speaks of the final checkmate of the Red King, 
but in the list of moves, the eleventh is 
** Alice takes Red Queen and wins.’’ As I 
do not know the rules of chess, I cannot tell 
whether this is a discrepancy or not. 


M. H. Dopnps. 


OLVES IN ENGLAND (elxxvii. 175, 
214).—Gilbert de Umfraville, Lord of 
Redesdale, who died in March, 1244/5, quit- 
claimed to the monks of Newminster all 
hunting-rights on the moors of Cheviot and 
Coquetdale which had been given to the 
monks by his family with a reservation of 
hunting rights: “Et sciendum quod non 
licebit alicui chaciare infra praedictas divisas 
nisi monachis et suis ad lupos et vulpes et 
alias hujusmodi nocivas bestias tantum.”’ 
The charter is undated, but must have been 
made some years before the grantor’s death, 
as his wife Theophania is mentioned in it, 
and at the time of his death his wife was 
Maud, Countess of Angus. See ‘The New- 
minster Chartulary,’ Surtees Society Publi- 
cations, vol. lxvi., p. 79, and ‘ The Northum- 
berland County History,’ vol. xii., p. 91. 
This shows that there were wolves in North- 
umberland during the first half of the thir- 

teenth century. 

M. H. Dopps. 


HE VIOLET AS AN EMBLEM OF 
TRUTH (clxxvi. 333).—These associa- 
tions of sentiments with flowers differ in 
various books. In Pratt and Miller’s ‘ Lan- 
guage of Flowers’ the white Chrysanthemum 
and Bitter Nightshade are associated with 
truth, while the blue violet means love and 
the white innocence. The ‘ Language of 
Flowers,’ 1851, 
blue violet. Ellacombe 


gives faithfulness for the 
in the ‘ Plant-Lore 








I] 


and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare,’ after dis- 
cussing the use of ‘‘ lowly down’’ with the 
violet and doubting the words as a name for 
it, goes on: 

It was, however, the character of lowliness 
combined with sweetness that gave the charm 
to the Violet in the eyes of the emblem 
writers: it was for them the readiest symbol 
of the meekness of humility. ‘‘ Humilitas dat 
gratiam ” is the motto that Camerarius places 
over a clump of Violets, 

The violet is naturally humble, being of 
lowly stature and often, as Wordsworth says, 
‘‘ Half hidden from the eye.’”’ But I have not 
found it associated with truth. 


V. R. 


R. RICHARD MEAD (1673-1754) (clxxvii, 
193).—When preparing an article on 
‘Voltaire and English Doctors’ (‘ Compt. 
Ren, Ve Congrés Internat. Hist. de Méd. 
1926, 20’) I was informed that in the priced 
catalogue of Mead’s library (1755, p. 234) 
‘La Henriade de Mons. Voltaire’ was sold 

for 8 shillings, 

J. D. ROLLEsTON, M.D, 


ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRE. 
SPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MONX- 
TAGU (clxxvii. 192).—22, Mr. Paul and Mr, 
Dalton: see 12 8. xii. 47, where full particu- 
lars of William Dalton are given and “ Mr. 
Paul’s’’ name is given as Horatio. 


J. B. WH1tTMoreE. 


HENRIETTA MARIA’S LADIES (clxxvii. 
157, 213).—Information may possibly be 
found in Edward Chamberlayne’s Angliae 
Notitia, the first of the many editions of 
which appeared in 1667. 
Frep. R, Gate. 


WHITE HERDS OF. CATTLE (clxxvii. 

175).—See Harting (James Edmund) in 
‘ British Animals Extinct Within Historic 
Times’ for information about herds of white 
cattle. The same volume also contains infor- 
mation about wolves in Britain—the subject 
of another query on same page as above. 


J. D. V. Warp. 


THE TYPEWRITER (clxxvii. 83, 123).— 
Both your correspondents place the ori- 
gin of the typewriter too low; nor can the 
U.S.A. justly claim pre-eminence in its 1 
vention. Leaving the question as to whether 
or not the ancient Chinese knew of such 
machines, in the Patent Office at London is 
a grant for a forerunner of the convenience 


dated 1714 to one Henry Mill. Again, the 
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first North-American typewriter outdates 
“The Hay Rack’’ by at least forty-three 
years, having been invented by W. A. Burt, 
of Detroit, in 1829; it was known as ‘“‘ the 
Typeographer.”” Examples of it are still to 
be seen, notably at Madrid, the last resting- 
place of obsolete patterns of this, as of many 
other machines. The letters are inked from 
plates and a pad of gelatine, supplied, when 
exhausted, with the hand by means of a 
roller ; yet it was already of the swinging pat- 
tern, and distinguished capitals from small 
letters and had separate keys for figures. 


A. H, Cooprer-PRIcHARD. 


GPRUCE BEER (clxxvii. 117, 158, 178).— 
See also 13 S. i, 231, 256, 275, 338. A recipe 
for brewing this is in Sir Joseph Banks’s MS. 
Newfoundland journal (1766-67) in the South 
Australian Branch, Royal Geographical 
Society, Adelaide. A copy, made in 1772, by 
his sister, Sarah Sophia Banks, is in the 
Department of Botany, Brit. Mus. (Nat. 
Hist.) Another recipe is given in Pharm. 
Journ. cxix, (1927) 354. 
J. ARDAGH. 


(HE TREADMILL (clxxvii, 137). — This 
machine was invented by the Chinese and 
formerly used as a means of raising water 
for field irrigation. The treadmill employed 
in British prisons was the invention of Sir 
William Cubitt of Ipswich. The first 
machine was erected in Brixton jail in 1817. 


JAMES SETroON-ANDERSON. 
ye per OF QUOTATION SOUGHT (clxxvii. 


175).—Several epigrams exist, mostly earlier 
than Goldwin Smith’s time, which reflect the 
spirit of the phrase supposed to be his. For 
example :— 

Blackstone (Sir Wm.) 1723-80. 
taries on the Laws.’ 1765-69, i. 5. 

“Mankind will not be reasoned out of the 
feelings of humanity.” 

Burke (Edmund) 1730-97. 
Hastings.’ 

“There is but one law for all; namely, that 
law which governs all law; the law of our 
Creator, the law of humanity, justice, equity; 
the law of nature and nations.” 
ane (George), ‘Bending of the bough,’ 

et I. 


* Commen- 


‘Impeachment of 


“ After all, there is but one race: humanity.” 
Sheridan (R.B.) 1751-1816. ‘Pizarro,’ Act L., 
sc. 1. 1799. 
“Humanity always becomes a conqueror.” 
Wordsworth (Wm.) 1770-1850. ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,” 1822. 
“ Creed and test 
Vanish before the unreserved embrace 
Of Catholic humanity.” 


Wm. Jacearp. 


The Library. 








John Dryden, a Bibliography of Early Edi- 
tions and of Drydenana. By Hugh Mac- 
donald. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
£1 10s. net.) 


HIS is an admirable book. Students of 
Dryden will find in it not only the 
expected wealth of bibliographical informa- 
tion on their immediate subject, but also 
lavish biographical notes of the numerous 
persons whom Dryden encountered as friends 
or foes; accounts of the political background 
and of the law as these affected the Press, 
literature in general and Dryden’s principal 
poems in particular; and copious references 
to critical work on Dryden, especially work 
of recent date, in which French interest in 
Dryden here and there occupies a prominent 
place. It was a good idea, too, to insert 
fresh detail, or correction of detail, concern- 
ing Dryden himself and his life; and Mr. 
Macdonald makes a useful remark where he 
says that should another serious biography 
of Dryden be attempted—which, in his 
opinion, we neither do nor can know enough 
about Dryden to justify — contemporary 
pamphlets, even those which appear remote 
from Dryden, will have to be at any rate con- 
sulted for material. For this reason he gives 
many titles, and also frequently the collations 
of such, in his notes. The notes—scholarly, 


interesting, informative, lavishly abund- 
ant—are in every way excellent. A small 
grievance, nevertheless, we have against 


them: the reference figures to them in the 
text are so inconspicuous—identical, too, 
with the ‘superior’? numerals used for 
other purposes—that we have found great 
difficulty in detecting them. The old- 
fashioned reference marks—asterisk, dagger, 
and the rest—would have served much better, 
we think, since each page has separate 
numbering and seldom contains more than 
five notes, 

The bibliography comprises the editions of 
Dryden’s various writings up to 1700, to 
which are added posthumous pieces, quarto 
editions of his plays and a few specially 
interesting editions of his poems. Then 
there are Tonson’s ‘ Miscellanies’ of 1716 
and 1727 and the collected editions of the 
poems and plays, which last conclude with the 
second edition of Derrick’s ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works’ brought out in 1767. 

More than a third of the volume is taken 
up by ‘ Drydeniana.’ This section begins 
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with Sir Robert Howard’s ‘ The Great Fav- 
ourite, or the Duke of Lerma,’ the Preface, 
to which, as everyone knows, arguing against 
the use of rhyme in verse for the stage, pro- 
voked Dryden’s ‘ Defence of an Essay of 
Dramatique Poesie.’ It concludes with ‘A 
Collection of Poems on Several Occasions, 
written in the last Century,’ published in 
1747, which contains an attack on Dryden. 
In fact, of all these numerous allusions to 
Dryden a considerable proportion is by way 
of attack, so that these pages afford much 
definite evidence to substantiate the impres- 
sion Dryden still makes upon his readers of a 
genius whose astonishing range and force 
carried with it an uncommon power to irri- 
tate more ordinary mortals, his contem- 
poraries above all. On the whole, except for 
purely bibliographical purposes, we should 
esteem ‘ Drydeniana ’—both for the works 
listed, which number some 180, and for the 
valuable explanations and footnotes—the most 
solidly valuable part of an everywhere valu- 
able book. It illustrates, in particular, by 
its array of quotations. references and eluci- 
datory facts of various kinds, that curious 
medley of impulses and influences working 
in the cultivated classes of the day, which 
partly by continuance, partly by resistances 
and reactions, worked out as the literature 
and thought of the eighteenth century—illus- 
tration the more effective because taken from 
the range of the secondary characters of the 
time. A further word must be said in praise 
of the Index. 


Richard II. Edited by John Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.). 


N ‘The New Shakespeare,’ as it is called, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch figured in con- 
junction with the present editor and brought 
his genial humanity to a general survey of the 
Comedies. Now Professor Dover Wilson 
works alone on serious plays. The aim of 
the long Introduction is to settle the date of 
the play and reconstruct the Elizabethan 
attitude towards it. The date is 1595, that 
of a private performance recently discovered, 
and an important source used in the text 
shows that it cannot be earlier. On this 
point of sources, carefully tabulated for each 
Act, and on the use of the play as propa- 
ganda for Essex’s rebellion, the Professor’s 
argument is clear and convincing. The know- 
ledge shown of various chronicles is so exten- 
sive that an earlier play on which Shakes- 
peare worked is supposed. Was Shakespeare 
a scholar learned in such sources? Certainly 





not. He had in his mental make-up, as we 
have remarked before, a large streak of indo- 
lence. We cannot go into all that happened, 
or is supposed to have happened, before the 
play reached publication. But one thing is 
certain, a scandalous slackness in detail which 
might lead to the dismissal of all concerned 
in a modern theatre. Consequently the 
queries arising out of the text we have are 
endless, and many lesser playwrights have 
produced elaborate and well-made plays 
without all this fuss about things that one 
or two stage performances should have 
settled for good. The muddle seen in Shakes- 
peare’s plays has led of late years to a large 
licence in conjecture. We agree that some 
stupidities and irrelevances left in the text 
look like the remains of an earlier play, but 
we are not always inclined to accept the 
methods of conjecture used. Thus ‘‘ what” 
can be ‘‘ with,’’ as both have the same abbre- 
viation. A compositor can be deceived by 
someone attempting to read aloud an ill- 
written line and beginning with “‘ er.’’ With 
two versions left side by side in the text, the 
prompter deletes the wrong one. A word is 
first omitted in proof and then inadvertently 
inserted in the wrong place. Most of the 
nineteenth-century critics have gone wrong, 
it appears, about King Richard, and Pater 
alone is equal to the occasion. The average 
reader, seeing all the King’s bad points and 
scandalous behaviour added to _ spineless 
inaction, may have little sympathy with his 
fall and not regret deeply the murder which 
ends it. We are warned that the Eliza- 
bethans did not think so. His kingship is 
sacramental; no one ought to touch him; he 
has a divine right to reign. So he is both 
a dissipated and reckless ruler and a saint 
and martyr. A sober historian, we note, can 
suggest that he suffered from softening of the 
brain, like his grandfather, Edward III. 
Anyway, his will is paralysed. He cannot 
act; he can only produce poetry, play with 
words and similitudes. Tedium crept in on 
us, due to too much of so good a thing as 
poetic imagery, during the last performance 
we attended, and hearing the fine lines, 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends, 
we did not think that Bolingbroke, a hard 
adventurer with no visible soul, deserved to 
say them. An early resolve on his part to 
seize the kingship has been recognised by 
good critics. Here this is denied. He is 
called the child of Fortune, as Cfdipus pro- 
claimed himself. He took his chances and 
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rose as Richard fell. Fortune’s wheel is not 
mentioned in the play, but is said to be con- 
stantly in Shakespeare’s mind throughout, 
exerting a mysterious power. So Boling- 
broke ‘‘ appears to be borne upward by a 
power beyond his volition.’” We see no rea- 
son to stress this. Bolingbroke could make 
a claim to _ hereditary succession from 
Henry III, and the noble whom Richard had 
selected as the next King had recently been 
killed in Ireland. So his ambition was 
natural enough. 

The gardener plays with words like the 
rest. The excellent array of notes has missed 
for once his reference to ‘‘ me,’’ an obsolete 
noun, and “‘ me,” the plant. 


Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan. 
Collected and edited by Emelyn Elizabeth 
Gardner and Geraldine Jencks Chickering. 
(University of Michigan Press; Oxford 
University Press. 15s. net.) 


RS, Gardner, who writes the Introduction 
to this collection, tells us that in 1934 
she and Mrs. Chickering discovered that 
various students of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College and of Wayne Univesity, Detroit, 
had collected from the recitation and singing 
of their acquaintances several hundred old 
English songs. The work was continued 
from 1934 onwards, and it now numbers about 
900 ballads and songs and about 120 tunes. 
These have been taken from approximately 
123 singers, distributed over thirty counties 
in the Lower Peninsula. Of all the number 
of pieces only three, as far as the collectors 
have been able to determine, are of Michigan 
origin. 

The first thing to strike the reader will be 
the number of versions of the well-known 
Scotch ballads which have their place in 
“Child.”? Some of the singers could provide 
more than thirty of such versions, and their 
proficiency gives the editor occasion to remark 
that literacy is no barrier to the transmission 
of ballads, rather, as Mr, Phillips Barry 
maintained, is ‘‘ illiteracy, a negative factor 
in ballad tradition; it distinctly inhibits the 
chances of survival.” 

Mrs, Gardner has some amusing and curious 
things to report concerning the people from 
whom the songs were obtained. It is a not- 
able fact that the wireless is now taking a 
part in the preservation of favourite old 
|fongs: no doubt this, and gramophone records, 
\will eventually supersede the tradition of 


folk singers, especially as we gather that ! 





popular interest in old songs is strong in 
America, 

On the disputed question of individual 
versus collective authorship, the evidence of 
this collection seems to go in favour of indi- 
vidual authorship—the view which is becom- 
ing more and more generally accepted. It 
contributes a little, however, to knowledge 
of improvisation in nonsense songs. 

The pieces chosen number 201. They are 
classified under the headings: ‘ Unhappy 
Love’; ‘Happy Love’; ‘ War’; ‘ Occupa- 
tions ’; ‘ Disasters’; ‘ Crimes’; ‘ Religion ’; 
‘Humor’ and ‘ Nursery.’ Each piece is 
headed by an account of its provenance and 
history: and in many cases tunes are given. 
The versions of old English and Scotch bal- 
lads are neither better nor worse than those 
taken down from singers in other parts of 
America; they witness to the vitality alike of 
words and tunes, but have not much further 
interest. More intrinsic importance can be 
claimed for the songs of American origin, 
especially for those current in lumber camps, 
and those made up about crimes and dis- 
asters. Of these latter ‘Little Mary 
Phagan ’—a ballad on the murder of a child 
in a pencil factory in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
1913—is the best modern piece, we think. 
The section includes a version of ‘ Captain 
Kidd,’ and the song on Dick Turpin and his 
“bonny Black Bess.’’ Under ‘ Occupa- 
tions’ in ‘The Lumberman’s Alphabet’ the 
“* Owl,’’ and the ‘‘ Quarrelling ”’ have clearly 
changed places, and in ‘‘ L for the bugs that 
keep us from sleep”’ there is surely a mis- 
take. ‘ Unhappy Love’ includes the inevit- 
able ‘Frozen Charlotte’ and ‘ Springfield 
Mountain,’ a song with many variations and 
genuine American quality in its mixture of 
quaintness and tragedy. A few amusing 
touches will be noticed here and there. There 
is the lover whose ‘‘ talk was rather tender, 
and his watch was rather slow ’’; and there 
is the mysterious young woman who, hearing 
of her lover’s death went “straight unto her 
chamber and all alone did lie, With many a 
silent mantle to sink her soul and die.”’ 
Nonsense such as this is fairly common, as 
if the words of the song were no longer 
required to convey any meaning. Is not 
‘* servie ’’ (‘‘ Take ma servie (?) hame to ma 
wife and bairn ’’) a corruption of “ service ”’ 
—in a natural though not quite appropriate 
extension of its use as respectful greeting. 
Under ‘Humour’ one of the songs about 
marrying a Quaker gives as reason for refus- 
ing him: ‘ I’m a jolly Prespertain.” 
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‘The Dark-eyed Sailor’ has an unusual 
and pretty stanza: 

Tis two long years since he left this land; 

A gold ring he took from off my hand. 

He broke the Token, here is half with me; 

And the other is rolling, and the other is 

rolling 

At the bottom of the sea. 

It cannot be said that Southern Michigan 
makes any important contribution to the 
song and balladry of English-speaking 
peoples, whether by way of original pieces or 
of variants, but it shows that the old mea- 
sures and tunes and ideas, the rough tradi- 
tional humour of the various forms of 
popular wit and popular pathos which crossed 
the Atlantic so many generations ago retain 
both their character and their vigour. 


An Anglo-American Interpreter. By H. W. 
Horwill. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


M®- HORWILL’S ‘ Dictionary of Modern 


American Usage,’ which we reviewed at | 
, 


clxix. 107 (10 Aug.. 1935), has become, we 
believe, a recognised authority on the always 
attractive subject of American speech. This 
new little book should extend his influence 
and its usefulness. It is simply a vocabulary 
and phrase-book with the American in the 
left-hand and the English in the right-hand 
column of each page. In the first part the 
words and phrases are classified, under such 
headings as ‘ Business,’ ‘Law and Police,’ 
‘ Recreations and Amusements ’—there are 
seventeen of these. The second part comprises a 
large miscellany of words and phrases set out 
alphabetically. Mr. Horwill’s preface begins 
by quoting somebody’s view that an Ameri- 
can taken ill in a London street might die 
there from inability to make himself under- 
stood ; he would ask for a “‘ drug store’’ and 
no one would know what he meant. We do 
not believe that ; for the word explains itself ; 
but we can imagine Mr. Horwill is right 
when he says that a distressed Englishman 
in New York would not be understood if he 
enquired for a chemist. 

Speaking very roughly one of the differ- 
ences between American and English seems 
here well shown; English words are somewhat 
more often of learned derivation, which, by 
the unlearned, have to be expressly got by 
heart. Then there are simple divergences in 
usage—as that over what we call the ground- 
floor of a house, which is the first floor in 





American—whereby all the numbering of” 


the floors is thrown out; or differences of 7) 


mere arrangement as when 3/7/39 means in © 
English 3 July but in American 7 March. 

A great many—a majority, perhaps—of 
American idioms are understood instantly 
but for some which are given here we should 
have liked footnotes. Thus how did ‘ the 
business is in the red’’ come to signi 
“ shows a loss,’’ and ‘‘ in the black,’ ‘5 
a profit.’”’ ‘‘ Custom suit’’ and “ custom 
tailor’? meaning a suit made to measure and 
the tailor who makes it; “ rare’’ meaning 
underdone; a ‘‘davenport’’ used for @ 
settee; ‘‘ cata-cornered ’’; a “calico”? h 
for a piebald and ‘‘ flat-ware’’ for table 
silver, are a few examples of words whose 
origin in the given meanings, we should like 
to know. 

Under ‘ Notices and Exclamations’ will 


‘be found some which seem to have ‘‘ caught 
‘on’? here (we believe ‘‘ caught on’”’ is 


American) but we have not adopted ‘‘ Rush 
for ‘‘ Urgent” and “ Please print” would 
not be understood by most people to mean — 
“Use block letters, please.’ ‘‘ Clerk” 
seems to have nearly lost its connection with © 
writing, for ‘“‘a clerk’’ is a shop assistant | 
and ‘‘ to clerk in a store ’’ is to serve behi 
the counter. ‘‘ Transient,’’ with us a lite 
almost a sentimental word, is common sp 
in American, thus a single insertion is # 
“transient advertisement,’ periodical pub 
lications are ‘‘ transient publications” and 
‘‘transient guests’? or ‘‘ transients’ are” 
comers and goers. There are some al 
notes on pronunciation in which we ‘ 
it is said that the ¢ in “‘valet’” is silent im | 
English, which is not the case. ‘‘Interesting” 
should have the accent on the first sylk” 
able in English and the third in aly eal 
As regards English thie was certainly : 
the case: in fact, the word, was one of those 
which it is unfortunate not to pronoun 
according to the fashion of the day. Of late, 
however. we have noticed that it is becoming | 
usual, even with good speakers, to put the) 
accent on the third syllable. Is this the 
adoption of an Americanism or yet another 
example of the speech of the unculti | 
prevailing over that of the cultivated? = 
While this is a good book to keep on the desk 
of journalist or student, the reader who pre 
tends to no more than the ordinary feeling 
for the fascination of words with a liking 108 
American novels will not regret acquiring 


asf 
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